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Such an Employee Protection Plan, 
“geared to your needs” can help 
solve financial burdens of em- 
ployees—without cost to employers 
—by meeting the extra expenses 


caused by— 
®@ Death in family 


® Loss of time due to accident 


or sickness 


Hospitalization or operation 


when necessary 


® Aiding dependents upon 
death of employee 


NOW You Can Have an 


Employee Protection Plan 
Geared to the Actual Needs 


of Your Own Plant 


Backed by more than a half-century of experience in 
developing Employee Protection Plans, the Provident 
is able to offer you an unusually flexible-service. 


Such comprehensive employee protection plans can be 
actually geared to the needs of your particular plant. 


We will be glad to study those needs and present for 
your approval a suggested plan without obligating you 
in the least. | | 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA - - - TENNESSEE 


District Headquarters, Commercial Building, Gastonia, N. C. 


Specialists in Group Welfare Protection Plans for Over a Half Century 
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Cutler Spinning and 4 7a Spinning 
Twisting Tape and Card-room Rolls 


Detaching Rolls Roll Covering 
Evercele temple rolls | Everwear Spinning and 
Card-room Rolls 


and Everwear 


CUTLER SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPE | 


October 2, 1932 —First experimental installation— : February, 1937, to June, 1938—1,250,000 spindles cov- 


Whitinsville, Mass ered. Average results obtained: 


Febr ry 4 1937—Fire > cial ton— 
June |, 1938 —Our first six comm al installations fe r.p.m. spindle speed increase. 
still running after 40% longer yarn production increase. 
life than standard tape. Greater durability than standard tapes 


PLASTACELE COMBER DETACHING ROLLS . 


First installation at Austell, Ga. in 1930. Since that time the rolls have run triple shift to date 
without wear, without surface’ finishes of any kind, and without any lap-up. 


EVERCELE (Koroseal) TEMPLE ROLLS 


These rolls have longer life and a more efficient hold on the cloth than any other temple rolls on 
the market. They do not choke or swell on acetate fabrics. Price on contract, 20c each. ‘Allowance 
made on returned useable ferrules. } 


EVERWEAR TEMPLE ROLLS 


These EVERWEAR temple rolls possess every good quality of Evercele and, in addition, have greater 
durability. Contract price on request. Orders accepted for August delivery. 


-EVERLASTIC SPINNING-ROOM AND CARD-ROOM ROLL COVERS 
ODORLESS EVERLASTIC 


is now available! The principal objection to Everlastic roll covering, that of odor, has 
been completely overcome, and the finest roll cover on the market is now available in 
odorless form. The record of Everlastic to date ts five years on front-line spinning (still 
in operation) and five yours on front-line slubbers without buffing (a permanent. in- 
stallation). 


EVERLASTIC TAKE-UP ROLL COVERING 


For rayon and silk looms. The record to date is five years, and the covers are still in service. 


EVERWEAR SPINNING AND CARD-ROOM ROLLS 


Mills which prefer a thermoplastic roll cover will soon be in a position to purchase Everwear covers 
at a price twenty percent lower than thet-of the thermoplastic roll covers now on the market. 


ROGER CUTLER 


141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Tape Agent | Southern Take-up Roll Agent 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. | M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 218 WEST MOREHEAD STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$3.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
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Slums Shadow Great Steel Plant 


By Harry Ashmore 


Author's Note: This is the second of a series of six 
articles by a Southern newspaper man who wondered 
about the many attacks made upon the industrial South 
by Northern newspapers and magazines and went into 
the Deep North to see how they managed to cast the first 
stone. The author does not present the facts in these 
articles as typical of the entire section; they are designed 
to show that low wages, long hours, and primitive work- 
ing conditions can be found anywhere, and to prove the 
obvious fallacies of the Southern ‘“‘surveys.’’) 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
time of the year. 

You drive along through rolling country dotted with 
neat little farms and then you come over a hill and look 
down into the valley and see Bethlehem stretched out be- 
fore you. 

The Bethlehem Steel Works stretch for three miles 
down the valley, great stacks rising against the sky. The 
hills are green, and as you drive into the city the streets 
you pass through are broad and there are trees. 

If you passed right on through, your impression would 
probably be that it is a peaceful, quiet city and an ideal 
place to live. For a steel town it is remarkably clean. 


Side Street Scenes 


But if you get down on the side streets that run off 
Third Street and out into the surburban sections off the 
beaten path, you find another story, and one that is not so 
pleasant. 

You find squalor and filth and depravity in the very 
heart of the town’s business district. You find hovels 
almost leaning against the high fence that surrounds the 
Bethlehem Steel Works. 

The recession that has the rest of the country in its 
clutches has reached the steel industry too, and parts of 
the great plant are shut down altogether, while others are 
running only one or two days a week. 


Wages were pretty good at the steel plant before cur- 
tailment came. Even the embattled Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, which has campaigned futilely up 
and down the valley for over a year in the battle against 
Little Steel, admits that. The minimum pay runs around 
four dollars a day, and all the union is agitating for is 
recognition. 


The Scene Changes 
When the average person thinks of Bethlehem he 


thinks of steel, but steel is only half the picture. It dom- 
inates the town, but there are as many workers engaged 


alleys. 


~The Lehigh Valley is beautiful at this | 


in other manufacturing as there are in the manufacture 
of steel. 

In the other industries the picture swings.to the other 
extreme. You can find wages running as low as two dol- 
lars a week in. the sweatshops that crowd Bethlehem’s 
And you can find the slums that always go hand 
in hand with sweatshops. 

Up a narrow little street there is a broken down old 
loft building. It is three stories high and the stairs shake 
beneath you as you go up to the third floor. There you 
find a long room where 200 girls, their ages ranging from 
sixteen years upward, labor over purse-frames. The win- 
dows are covered with grime, not a breath of air stirs 
there, and the sweat drips steadily off the girls’ brows as 
they bend over their work. 3 

You don’t get to stay long and look, for you are hardly 
inside the door before a young fellow, his bare arms 
gleaming with sweat, comes up and asks you your busi- 
ness. He tells you sight-seeing is not allowed and escorts 
you to the door. 


Down in the street below you find a crowd of girls. 
They look just like the ones you saw upstairs, most of 
them are dark skinned and foreign looking and all of 
them are young. 


They are glad to talk, for they are pickets, out on strike 
against the dress factory that occupies the ground floor. 
They are trying to get a $12 minimum guarantee for 
their piece work jobs, but they don’t have any real hope 
of getting it. Not even the slender young fellow with the 
dark jaw who works for the union and serves as picket 
captain has much hope of getting anything like that. 


Hundreds of families Jam into this tenement in the very 

shadow of Bethlehem’s downtown business district, Resi- 

dents have an inspiring view of the railroad tracks that run 
by their front doors and the hat factory across the way. 
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The Lady Talks 


One of the girls tells her story. She is a big, buxom 
Polish girl with fire in her dark eyes and a trace of an 
accent. She looks like she might be seventeen years old, 
not over that. 


“None of us mind this strike. We been out seven 
weeks now and we like it. Hell, we wasn’t getting but 
six dollars a week when we was working. Now the union 
is paying us four dollars a week to picket the dump and 
we get our meals free and don’t have to do no work.” 

“Vou can’t teach them kids nothing,” the picket cap- 
tain says, leaning against the building and lighting a 
cigarette. “They're the toughest people to organize | 
ever saw. 


“Vou see this town is full of foreigners. Most of the 


men work in the steel mill, and they make pretty good 
money, but they have so damn many children they can't 
feed them all. There is 31 nationalities in Bethlehem. 


“They all got eight or ten kids. The boys get what- 
ever work they can do out at the plant and the girls all 
go to work in these sweatshops. They don’t make no 
money—four, six or eight bucks, maybe, a week.” 


Here’s the Reason 


‘“That’s why Bethlehem has got so many sweatshops. 
You can come in here and open one up for practically 
nothing. You get one of these lofts rented without hav- 
ing to pay in advance and you buy a lot of second-hand 
machinery on credit, and get a bunch of girls to come in 
and work. for six weeks before you have to pay them a 
dime. You tell ‘em they're learning all that time. 


“Why, I heard about a fellow who came down here 
from New York and opened a hat factory and run a year 
without paying out a dime for labor. He told the girls 
he would try them out for six weeks and if they was 
satisfactory he would give them a paying job at the end 
of that time. Nobody was ever satisfactory and at the 
end of every six weeks he got himself a new set of workers 
and started over. | 


‘Gee, you know | think sometimes if I could get my 
hands on a couple of hundred bucks I’d go into business 
myself. It’s'a sweet racket.” 

The homes of these girls are as pathetic hovels as you'll 
find anywhere. Many of them are rickety old wooden 
tenements that house as many as a hundred families. 


For instance, there is the building that sprawls in the 
shadow of the office buildings of downtown Bethlehem. 
It is a block long, facing on a railroad so that the en- 
trances have to be from the streets that run along its 
sides. It is two stories high and at least 50 years old. 
Rotten boards are falling off its porches and the sun 
rarely reaches it, but smoke from the engines that thun- 


der within a few feet of it and from the steel plant a few 


blocks away waft through its rooms. Its tenants average 
four to a room. 


By the Gas Works 


And then there’s the development out at the edge of 
town near the coke plant. There’s some sun and air 
there, but very little vegetation. A big pile of cinders 
dominates the landscape and there is the eternal stench of 
gas from the plant that makes your eyes water and gets 
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into your nose. And there you find the houses equipped 
with outdoor toilets, not the new sanitary WPA type, but 
old-fashioned outhouses. 


In Bethlehem many steel workers make good money 
and supplement their incomes with the few extra dollars 
their daughters pick up in the sweatshops, but even in 
good times their money doesn’t buy much in the way of 
living comforts. 


The houses they live in are tenements and their dirty 
linen flaps in the breeze along the side streets of the town. 
They can look at the green mountains in the distance if 
they like but they live in ram-shackle houses that stand 
row on row down by the steel works. 


Bethlehem is distinctly and definitely not a union 
town. The S. W. O. C. has battled long and hard there 
and months ago they put in an application for a C. I. O. 


election but the management has managed to stall them 
off, 


There’s a saying among the organizers when they speak 
of Little Steel and the failure of the C. I. O. to organize 
it, “It ain't Tom Girdler and it ain't none of the rest, it’s 
Eugene Grace of Bethlehem Steel that’s holding us up.” 


Eugene Stands Fast 


And it may well be, if the stories that circulate around 
the town are true. They tell of the time last Summer 
when a strike threatened up and down the valley. Beth- 
lehem’s management moved in beds and food and sounded 
out sentiment among the workers. Arrangements were 
made, the story goes, to keep the loyal ones in the plant 


and keep it operating and let the strikers picket to their 
hearts’ content. 


There can’t be much doubt about the fence that sur- 
rounds the plant. It looks like an innocent board fence, 
but the back of it is criss-crossed with steel girders that 
would defy an army tank. And the gates to the plant are 
manned by uniformed plant police who maintain sentry 


‘posts there resembling those at the gates to an army 


post. They stay on duty 24 hours a day. 


It seems that the methods Southern manufacturers em- 
ploy to resist unionization, generally deplored in the 
North as reactionary and unfair are far from original. 
They have thought of everything in Bethlehem, even the 
practice of sending labor spies into the plant to work with 
hunky gangs and instill anti-union ideas among them. 


_ City of Contrasts 


It’s a city of contrasts. The beautiful buildings of the 
Lehigh University campus overlook some of the worst 
slums in the country. The palatial home of Eugene 
Grace isn’t far from the ramshackle houses in which some 


of his workers live. | 

Once Bethlehem was famed for its vice and corruption 
and the wide-open dives that flourished along Third 
Street. Several successive city administrations have 
changed all that, however, and today its vice is well in 
hand and its corruption is under control. 


But the slums that spawn vice are still there. They'll 


probably remain there for a long time, too, for they com- 
pose a third of the city. 
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What Cotton Mills Have Done 
for the South 


BOUT fifty-five years ago in the upcountry of 
South Carolina men began to form corporations 
and build cotton mills, and in the nineties, before 
the five cents cotton depression ended, they built numbers 
of great mills. Tenant farmers and farmers who had lost 
their lands came to the mills. They were fleeing from 
negro competition in the fields, from the standard of liv- 
ing that negro labor set. They did not know that, but it 
was so, nor were the corporations that built the mills 
conscious of it. | | 
Poor people moved into the villages, into comfortable 


cottages, at least far more comfortable than those they 


left, and they had community life, churches which the 
companies helped to build and schoolhouses too. In those 
days the cottages cost about $400 each. Much better 
houses are built nowadays, and they would cost perhaps 


$2,000 each, the company having them erected fifty or a | 


hundred under one contract. 

In the cotton mill industry were evils, many but not all 
of which have disappeared. Those of gravest import are 
seldom thought of or mentioned, as, for example, the loss 
of initiative that the good treatment, or “paternalism,” 
of the company causes. Another is that there is little 
outlet from the mill work into higher forms of industry, 
which was not the case in New England. Politicians and 
labor agitators do not try to correct them—as some of the 
companies have tried to do. 


The wages paid the operatives were small and the hours 
were long, but, blame the corporations as you will, the 
truth is that many of the mills failed and had to be re- 
organized. Some of them steadily paid dividends, made 
officers and shareholders wealthy, but it is commonly for- 
gotten that dozens and scores of mill companies have been 
in receiverships and that the capitalists who built them 
have lost many millions and in the aggregate many tens 
of millions of dollars, 

Who were these “capitalists” of the 1890’s? In two or 
three instances they were men worth $250,000 or $500,- 
000, but the greater number of shares were bought by 
hundreds of men and women who had saved or who could 


borrow from-$100 to $2,500. Persons who could buy ten 
shares, paying for them, were ‘economic royalists” in 
those days. | 

When a new mill was to built the district was combed 
for people who could take one or five shares. 

Not much of the capital came from the North except 
that makers of machinery often accepted one-third of 
of the price of what they sold in shares, which they sold 
as soon as the shares were marketable. ‘Commission 
merchants” in the North lent money to mills, and many 
of them were creditors to whom Shylock would have been 
amateurish—-we remember some of them sourly to this 
day. 

Southern “capitalists” built the mills, merchants, con- 
tractors, lawyers, cotton buyers, small town bankers, 
traveling men, in one case a preacher, who were ambitious 
for themselves, who wanted to “build up the town” and 
to “create payrolls.’ Many of them lost their money — 
but the mills that were reorganized after receiverships 
went on gave tens of thousands of people wages. ‘That 
is how the capitalistic system worked. 

Your government, which distrusts capitalists, which 
calls them names, “economic tyrants” and so forth, has 
tried to do something for the broken down farmers, not 
asking the people who have saved money to take stock 
in its enterprises but compelling them to do so by taxa- 
tion—taxing even the man who can afford a pack of 
cigarettes, go to a movie or buy a little “gas.” It bought 
a plantation in Lee county, it is selling “unit farms” on 
thirty years time, and it has spent at: the lowest figure 
$11,000 on each of them. It proposes to sell them for 
about $6,000, taking a loss of $5,000 on them, which 
means that you, you taxpayers, and your children, take 
that loss. 

Do you who read this article think that the capitalist 
of the 1890’s, if they had formed farm companies instead 
of textile companies, would have spent $11,000 of stock- 
holders’ money entrusted to them on fifty or seventy-five 
acre farms? Do you think that men like Captain John 


Montgomery, D. E. Converse, Colonel James D. Ham- 
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mett, Colonel Lawrence Orr, Ernest Lucas, the Baileys 
of Clinton, Captain James L. Coker, Foster McKissick 
and Captain Smyth (he still lives and was one of the 
ablest of pioneers) would manage farm companies as your 
“humanitarian” government mismanages them? If the 
cotton mills had been built as wastefully as the govern- 
ment develops farms there would be no cotton mills in 
South Carolina. The mills were trustees of the share- 
holders’ money—and you taxpayers, God help you, are 
shareholders in these farm companies. 


. 


In South Carolina about 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 
acres of 19,000,000 acres are idle. They are not as a rule 
highly fertile lands, but they can nearly all be “brought 
up” in a little while by thrift and industry. In this coun- 
try, they say, are 13,000,000 persons, like the lands, un- 
employed—and your government is forcing you who have 
jobs, whether you are carpenters or bankers, to support 
them (unemployed workers, musicians, actors and artists 
included) in the great cities where most of the wealthy 
people live! 


Fancy a few dozen. men undertaking now to organize 
farm companies as men organized cotton mills—would 
they spend $11,000 on each “unit farm” or fifty or seven- 
ty-five acres? Ask a man of sense that question—and he 
will tell you that you are a fool for asking it. Even with 
present-day costs of construction a farm of fifty acres can 
be bought and equipped as well as the average small farm 
is now equipped in Calhoun County for $3,000—lots of 
right good land in that county can be had at $20 an acre. 

Suppose that a company with a capital of $500,000 
paid in should be formed in Charleston to set up a farm- 
ing business in Calhoun, what would happen? Before 
it was fairly started the “uplifters,” backed by govern- 
ment, would be on the track of its organizers and promot- 
ers. They would be accused of all manner of inhuman 
cruelties to tenants and share-croppers. The writers for 
New York’s “liberal’’ magazines would come down hard 
upon them. Tax-leviers, federal, state, county, would 
look upon them as legitimate prey—they are showing no 
mercy to cotton mills and other corporations now. 

Everybody these days hates a capitalist. He is a 
“tory,” he is a “reactionary’’—but he can set a fifty acre 
farm going on one-third of $11,000. Hate of capitalists 
is taught in Washington, and their great sin is that often 
they are competent. | 

Have you ever heard of anyone doing anything to make 
a country and give employment who did not become a 
capitalist? ‘Oh, yes, there was Johnny Appleseed.” Cap- 
italists who have made South Carolina all that it is in a 
material way began with no capital except their brains 
and courage and character. They had no more to begin 

with than Henry Ford had! Time was when old Henry 
and his wife could scarcely own a cow. 

There are only two systems. One is capitalistic. The 
other is slave. Germany, Russia, Italy have the slave 
system.—Charleston, S. C., News and Courier. 


Party of European Textile Specialists Due Here 


August 5th 


A group of about 100 members of the International 
Association of Chemists-Colorists and other textile spe- 
cialist from France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland Roumania, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Portu- 
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gal, and Holland are due to arrive in this country about 
August 5th on a pleasure as well as a study tour, Oscar 
A. Geier, of Richards & Geier, patent and trademark 
attorneys, makes known. 


Mr. Geier says this group is under the leadership of 
Prof. Dr. Ing. O. Mecheels, president of the International 
Association of Chemists-Colorists; and director of the 
Textile College, M. Gladbach and M. Marcel Melliand, 
publisher and editor of the Melliand textile publications. 


The group expects to arrive on the $. S. Deutschland, 
due in New York August 5th, and after visiting some of 
the important textile plants in the neighborhood of New 
York, will leave for Boston, then will proceed to Albany, 
Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, and expect to 
be back in New York on August 16, where they will be 
entertained at the Chemists’ Club by members of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
chairman, L. S. Zisman, and the American Association of 
Textile Technologists, president, Dr. Joseph F. X. 
Harold. | 

Mr. Geier will deliver a speech on that evening to the 
visitors and members of the different associations pres- 
ent, on the difference between European patent systems 
and our own. If the time permits it, there will be other 
speakers. The rest of the evening will be devoted to 
general discussion on textile problems here and abroad. 

The group will leave this country again for Europe on 
August 17, on the 8. 8. Hamburg. 


U. S. Uses More Cotton Bagging 

Washington, D. C.—The Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration informed Senator Caraway, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, that it was using cotton bags whenever possible 
to pack commodities purchase to relieve market condi- 
tions and distributed through relief agencies. 

An aide of Mrs. Caraway said she wrote corporation 
officials several weeks ago, at the request of Arkansas 
cotton planters, asking that cotton bags be used for flour 
purchased by the corporation. 


A reply received later, he added, said 1,380,000 bar- 
rels of flour were purchased in June, and 1,168,000 bar- 
rels were packed in cotton bags for distribution. The 
letter said also that the corporation would try to encour- 
age the use of cotton bags in any future program. 


Rust Brothers To Manufacture 1,000 Pickers a 
Year 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Rust Brothers; inventors of a 
mechanical cotton picker, will build a manufacturing 
plant here with a capacity of 1,000 machines annually, 
it was announced recently. 

John Rust said that two types of the mechanical picker 
would be manufactured. One will be the large double- 
unit tandem picker, mounted on its own tractor, and pri- 
marily intended for large plantation operations. This 


picker will do the work of 100 hand-pickers, he said. 
The other type will be an improvement of the original 
single-unit picker, pulled by a tractor, and sold at a low 
cost for the farmer who owns only a few acres of land. 

A few of the Rust pickers are being used by large-scale 
farmers this year. 
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NO-ODOROL 
A VERSATILE FINISHING OIL 
; No-Odorol is our highest grade of finishing where good appearance and soft feel are nec- 


oil, and not the least of its advantages is its essary. And all fabrics finished with No-Odorol 


wide range of usefulness. It is an extremely — will have a full soft hand and absolute free- 


efficient softening agent for use in finishing 
white goods, and is especially useful for pro- 
ducing pure soft finishes. No-Odorol is also 
recommended for finishing fine cottons, silks 
and rayon fabrics, whether dyed, or 


bleached. It is a very desirable softening oil 


for high-grade hosiery and knitted fabrics 


dom from after-odors in storage or on the 
shelves. of consumers. No-Gdorol is carried 
in three standard grades——-90%, 75% and 50%. 

If you are not already a No-Odorol user, 
try it and see for yourself how it can speed 


your processing or improve the character of 


your product! 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. ; 600 South Delaware Ave., Corner South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ethel Thomas Dabbs, Novelist and 


“Industrial Peacemaker” 


By Alice McFarland, in Charlotte (N. C) Observer 


THEL THOMAS DABBS, novelist and editor of 
Charlotte, got her first thrills as a writer when she 
saw her first work in print, while she was a pupil in 


the little one-room log school house where she received her 


education. 

She was the daughter of an Anson county farmer; and 
when she was fifteen she married a farmer, who proved to 
be far more sympathetic toward her writing talent than 
her parents had been. He was very proud of the stories 
that she wrote, and generously told her that he would 
rather eat cold meals than have her neglect her talent. 

When Mrs. Thomas had 
been married several vears 
and was the mother of two 
children, she received her 

first check for a story. It was 
a Christmas story, for which 
the editor of the Wadesboro 
Messenger and Intelligencer, 
who had been publishing her 
work for some time without 
remuneration, paid her ten 
dollars. From that time on he 
rewarded her with occasional 
checks. 

In the summer of 1894, 
Mr. Thomas’s entire crop 
was destroyed by a cyclone. 

With their year’s income gone, Mr. and Mrs. Dabbs sold 
their farm and with their three small children moved to 
Union, S$. C., where they obtained employment in a textile 
mill. 

Finding conditions unpleasant there, they went to New- 
berry, S. C., where they received good wages, were well 
treated, and lived comfortably. They remained in New- 
berry almost sixteen years. 


In the midst of the work and responsibilities of these 
busy years; Mrs. Thomas kept on with her writing. She 
continued to send stories and feature articles to 
Wadesboro Messenger and Intelligencer. Her kind friend, 
the editor, with a keen appreciation of her talent, wanted 
to get her out of the cotton mills and enable her to devote 
her whole time to writing: so in 1910 he offered her the 
assistant editorship of the paper, at a salary of twelve 
dollars a week to begin, supplemented by extra pay for 
special articles. She gladly accepted the offer, and the 
family moved to Wadesboro, where Mr. Thomas engaged 
in farm work again. 

Mrs. Thomas remained with the Wadesboro paper two 
years; and then the editor of the Mil News, published in 
Charlotte, offer her a better opportunity as editor of 
the home department of the paper. For this work she 


was exceptionally well fitted on account of her experience. 


ciated by both sides. 


the 


as a mill operative. She knew just how to write the 
things that would appeal to the mill people. She took the 
pen name “Aunt Becky Ann Jones,” and wrote in a genial, 
sympathetic and often humorous style that at once en- 
deared her to the readers. 

She traveled extensively in the interest of the Mill 
News, to extend its circulation and also obtain material 
for her department; and thus she had the opportunity to 
observe conditions in many mill communities all over the 
South. 

In her work Mrs. Thomas (now Mrs. Dabbs) has 
always been interested in bringing about a friendly feeling 
between labor and capital. This has always been appre- 
She is very popular among the 
workers because she knows them and has been one of 
them; and her popularity among the mill superintendents 
and presidents is equally as great because she appreciates 
their kind and friendly attitude toward the workers and 
emphasizes this in her writing. There is not a cotton mill 
superintendent in the entire South who does not know 
and esteem “Becky Ann.” Their office doors are always 
open for her; and even though there may be a long line of 
people with important business waiting outside, Aunt 
Becky never has to wait. She is often spoken of as “the 
best-loved cotton mill woman in the South.” 

While with the Mill News Mrs. Dabbs published her 
first novels, “Only a Factory Boy,” “The Better Way,” 
“Will Allen—Sinner,” “The Way of a Man,” “For Her 
Children’s Sake,” and “Bobbie’s Bonus.” She also pub- 
lished a collection of humorous sketches entitled “Me an’ 
Jeems.”’ | 

“The Better Way,’ a plea for co-operation between 
labor and capital, made a tremendous hit with mill own- 
ers. It is her most famous book and has more than once 
been the means of averting a strike. After reading this 
book, the president of the Marshall Field Mills at Spray 
conceived the idea of giving Mrs. Thomas a trip to Chi- 
cago to acquaint her with the Marshall Field Mills in that 
city, since she could write so interestingly and truthfully 
of mill conditions. She had a wonderful ten-day trip to 
Chicago as the guest of the Marshall Field Company, as 
a result of which she wrote some interesting articles for 
her paper. 

The other novels which Mrs. Dabbs has published be- 
sides those named are “Hearts of Gold,” “From Ball 
Room to Weave Room,” “Truth Crushed to Earth,” “The 
Man Without a Friend,” “Driven From Home.” “Every 
Knee Shall Bow,” “The Way of a Woman,” and “Alice in 
Blunderland’”’—fourteen volumes, all told. 

“Alice in Blunderland,” her latest deals with the trou- 
ble at the Loray Mills in Gastonia a few years ago, when 
Chief of Police Aderholt was slain. The heroine of the 
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Personal News 


J. G. Sandee, after two years’ rest in Florida, has re- 
turned to the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills as overseer of 
carding and dyeing. 


Walter M. Dixon, employee of the Saxon Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S, C., has announced his candidacy for the 
House of Representatives of South Carolina from Spar- 
tanburg County. 


R. W. Arrington, of Greenville, S. C., vice-president of 
Union Bleachery, will be one of three employers serving 
on the State Advisory Council of the South C arobina, Em- 
ployment Service. 


Fred L. Still, formerly with the Victor plant of the 
Victor-Monoghan group, Greer, S. C 
with the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S$. C., has 
been made superintendent. of the Mathews Cotton Mill, 
Greenwood, S. 
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Lake E. Terrell, formerly of Greenville, S$. C., has been 
promoted to the position of superintendent of Best Manu- 
facturing Co., Gainesville, Ga., a silk throwing plant. 
Mr. Terrell is a graduate of C lemson C allege, in chemical 
engineering. 


T. F. Cuddy has been named superintendent of the 
Pickett Cotton Mills, Inc., High Point,.N. C. 


R. B. Scott has been promoted from loom fixer to as- 
sistant overseer of weaving at Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 3, 
at Cooleemee, N. C. 


Joe A. Lyons, Jr., night superintendent of Orr Mill, and 
Chairman: of the South Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, will serve as one of three employers 
on the State Advisory Council of the South Carolina Em- 
ployment Service. 


Joe E. Patterson, second hand of spinning at Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, $. C., has been, se- 
lected by Sheriff Martin as a deputy. Mr. Patterson has 
been a resident of Piedmont for 35 years. 


Cocker Addresses Gastonia Rotary Club 


George Cocker, president of the Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., of Gastonia, N. C., recently made a travel 
talk before the Rotary Club of Gastonia. Mr. Cocker, 
who sells a large part of his machines in foreign countries, 
spent a considerable portion of last summer in Europe 


and a portiton of the winter in South America. 


Calco Chemical Makes Changes in Personnel 


The Calco Chemical Co., Inc., of Bound Brook, N. J., 
announces that John H. Grady, formerly manager of the 
Boston office of John Campbell & Co., has become asso- 
ciated with their Boston office. 

George C. Lommel, formerly vice-president of John 
Campbell & Co., New York, is now associated with the 
main office in Bound Brook. 

Robert P. Wood, formerly in the finishing business, is 
now connected with the Calco office in Providence. 


Cross Mill Villens Has Gerdes Contest 


Marion, N. C.—Howard Bradburn was the winner of 
the garden contest recently held at the Cross Mill village, 
prizes being awarded to 21 persons having the best flower 
gardens and showing the best general improvement of 
grounds in the Cross Mill village. Bill Lonon was the 
second prize winner. The judges, Mrs. B. F. Bray, Mrs. 
L. D, Coone, and Rev. P. W. Tucker, awarded three third 
prizes to J. B. Carrigan, E. V. Cuthberton, and W. G. 
Wilson. Fourth prizes were given Fred Carrigan, Will 
McCormack, and Burley Davis. 


Gulick Blectad of of National 
Oil Products 


Charles P. Gulick, founder and former president of 
National Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J., chemi- 
cal manufacturers, recently announced that at the June 
meeting of the Board of Directors he was elected to the 
newly created office of Chairman of the Board. 

John H. -Barton, previously vice-president, was elected 
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president, and Thomas A .Printon, former general sales 
manager of the Industrial Division, was elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of industrial sales. 

Other officers of the company are: Perc S$. Brown, 
vice-president; G. Daniel Davis, vice-president; Ralph 
Wechsler, treasurer; and Albert A Vetter, secretary. 

Mr. Gulick stated that the company had recently ex- 
panded its plant facilities at Harrison, Chicago, and 
Cedartown, Ga., and is preparing for a substantial in- 
crease in its — business. 


Spinning Mills Push Up Output To 91 I% 


Washington.— The Coeseie Bureau reported the cotton 
spinning industry operated during June at 91.9 per cent 


of capacity, on a single shift basis, compared with 89.3_ 
per cent during May this year, and 137.0 per cent dur- ° 


ing June last year. 

Spinning spindles in place June 30. totaled 26,472,512 
of which 21,143,989 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 26,520,732 and 21,341,750 for 
May this year, and 26,936,610 and 24,555,716 for June 
last year. 2 

Active spindle hours for June totaled 5,665,803,709 or 
an average of 214 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 5,449,.312,478 and 205 for May this year, and 8,- 
595,344,260 and 319 for June last year. 

Spinning spindles in place June 30 in cotton-growing 
states totaled 18,793,572, of which 16,201,380 were active 


at some time during the month, compared with 18,807,- 
688 and 16,026,524 for May this year, and 18,881,346 
and 17,790,026 for June last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton-growing states for June 
totaled 4,538,742,010 or an average of 242 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 4,233,246,233 and 225 
for May this year, and 6,655,775,826 and 353 for qene 
last year, 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for June by states included: 

Alabama,’ 369,822,899 and 195; Georgia, 776,228,932. 
and 239; Mississippi, 46,106,680 and 221; North Caro- 
lina, 1,283,634,270 and 212; South Carolina, 1,606,725.,- 
130 and 282; Tennessee, 195,157,348 and 325; Texas, 
76,192,134 and 301: Vi irginia, 146,066,517 and 230. 


Fuller E. ‘Callewsy ‘Memorial Held 


LaGrange, Ga.-G. Williamson, veteran employee 
of Callaway Mills, placed a wreath of flowers as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Fuller E. Callaway, textile 
leader and philanthropist, as hundreds of mill:-employees 
joined in annual services on the birthday anniversary of 
the founder of the group of mills. 

The memorial service, originated by Mr. Williamson, 
took place at the Callaway memorial tower, in Southeast 
LaGrange, which was erected in 1929 by friends and asso- 
clates of Mr. Callaway. Members of the Callaway Mills 
Overseers Club, under the direction of its president, C. L 
Lashley, were sponsors of the service. 
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Ethel Thomas Dabbs, Novelist and “Industrial 
Peacemaker” 
(Continued from Page 8) 


story is a misguided girl who joins the Communists and 
later discovers her mistake and manages to escape and 
return home. 


Writes With Sympathy 


In all her novels Mrs. Dabbs presents happy pictures of 
life in the textile mills of the South; she shows the work- 
ers that they should appreciate their fortunate circum- 
stances and be contented, without yearning for the union- 
ism which has become more or less a necessity in the 
mills of other sections, where conditions are far different. 
Mrs. Dabbs writes with sympathy of the workers them- 
_ selves, showing them to be on the whole a sober, indus- 
trious, religious people, worthy of all respect. Her books 
reveal a heart in tune with humanity. She loves people, 
believes in them, and sees the “hearts of aad beneath 
rough exteriors. 


Her vivid pictures of the lives of the mill people of the 
South enable us to understand and appreciate them bet- 
ter. The characters portrayed and interpreted by her 
spirited pen are very real, very interesting and very. lov- 
able. We take her interpretations of these people at face 
value because she knows hereof she writes: 


When Mrs. Dabbs had been with the Mill News six 
years, Mr. Fuller Callaway, owner of the Callaway 
Mills at LaGrange, Ga., offered her a paper of her own, 
The Shuttle, a community paper to circulate among the 
families employed in his mills. She went to LaGrange 
and edited this paper six. years, living in the mill com- 
munity in an attractive home furnished by the company. 
She spent part of her time in welfare work; and, of 
course, continued to write novels. 


She returned to Charlotte in 1925 and took charge of 
the Charlotte office of the American Wool-and Cotton 
Reporter, editing a department of news of the Southern 
cotton mills for this paper, which is published in Boston. 

Later she accepted a life contract with the Clark Pub- 
lishing Company, the publishers of the TexTire BULLE- 
TIN. Mrs. Dabbs edits the “Visiting the Mills” Section 
of this periodical, and has correspondents in mill com- 
munities all over the South, who send her local news 
items. 
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Ever a Peace- Worker 


Mrs. Dabbs is ever on the alert for opportunities to 
promote a friendly spirit between labor and capital. She 
oftentimes averts strikes by making the would-be strikers 
see how well situated they are and how kind the mill 
companies are to them. She has sometimes visited strik- 
ers with gifts of vegetables from her garden, and has 
taken the opportunity to drop a few tactful words de- 
signed to encourage better feeling. On one occasion, when 
a superintendent discharged a foreman on account of a 
letter which he wrote to a newspaper and which the super- 
intendent misinterpreted because when printed it con- 
tained a few errors in punctuation, Mrs. Dabbs wrote to 
the superintendent explaining the misinterpretation and 
reminding him what a loyal worker the foreman had been 
for a term of years. The result was that the foreman was 
reinstated in his position. 


Mrs. Dabbs travels extensively in the interest of the 
TExTILE BULLETIN. In her travels she neglects no oppor- 
tunity for doing a kind deed. On a recent visit to the 
mill community in LaGrange, Ga., where she was formerly 
a welfare worker, she found a young widow, the mother of 
two small children, sick and in need. She was suffering 
with cancer, and, lacking the means to secure the care 


which she needed, had resigned herself to die. 


Mrs. Dabbs went at once to the superintendent of the 
mill and told him of the case. “Will you let this woman, 
who has worked for you faithfully all these years, lie 


there and die of neglect?” she said to him. 


The superintendent arranged for hospital and medical 
care for the invalid. She recovered; Mrs. Dabbs brought 
her to Charlotte and secured a position for her; and in 
the course of time she married happily. 

Mrs. Dabbs makes all her trips in her automobile which 
she has driven 65,000 miles. She has recently returned 
from an extended trip through the Southwestern States 
and Mexico, during which she accomplished a great deal 
of writing. 


As full of pep and enthusiasm as a young girl, Mrs. 
‘Dabbs has no thought of ‘Fetiring ; not for a long, long 
time. 
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Better Grade of Cotton To Regain Lost U. S. 
Trade 


Washington, D. C.—Agriculture’ Department experts 
hope to regain lost trade in the world market for the 
American cotton farmer by improving his staple. 


They are preparing to inaugurate this summer free 
cotton classing and market news services for growers 
throughout the South and West who will co-operate in 
the improvement campaign. 


To receive these new services, cotton farmers must 
bind themselves into groups pledged to grow only the one 
variety of cotton that has been found most suited to their 
particular area. This is to prevent cross pollination of 
inferior grades with that which has been selected as best 
for the community. 


Congress authorized free grading and news service 
April 13, 1937, but did not appropriate funds for their 
establishment until last session. For the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, $225,000 was provided for the work. 


Twofold in purpose, the program is expected by its 
sponsors to yield the farmer more prompt returns by 
enabling him to enjoy premiums which are now seldom 
realized on local markets under the system of “hog round” 
buying. Officials said lack of classification services works 
to the advantage of the large operator, who buys up bet- 
ter grade staples at the price paid for average grades in 
the local market and then sells in more central markets 
where premiums are offered for longer fiber. 


Various cotton price studies made by the Bureau of © 


Agricultural Economics have shown that prices received 
by growers are largely based on the average quality of 
the cotton sold in the local market. 


“The present system affords no incentive to the farmer 
to improve his staple,” said C. W. Kitchen, acting chief 
of the bureau. ‘As a matter of fact the producer of in- 
ferior grades receives some premium inasmuch as the 
other cotton grown in the community raises somewhat 
the average price. 


“The new services we are offering should correct this 
situation. Of course the man who produces the poorer 


cotton will have to take a discount that he does not now 


face. But that is exactly why the program should succeed. 

“lf we improve the average grade of American cotton 
we will certainly win back some of our lost trade. In 
recent years many foreign countries have greatly im- 
proved their crop by strict enforcement of planting regu- 
lations, and in some they permit only the planting of 
seed that has been issued through government dispen- 
Saries,”’ 


Application forms for commuity organizations may be 


submitted to field offices maintained by the bureau in 


Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Austin and El Paso. Within 
sixty days the bureau expects to open about five addi- 
tional field offices to carry out the grading services and 
direct dissemination of latest quotations on the cotton 
market. Sites of these new offices will be determined by 
the interest shown on the part of farmers in forming 
associations or corporations, 
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A Reporter Visits the North 


In this issue we are printing the second of a 
series of six articles written by Harry S$. Ash- 
more, a reporter on the staff of the Greenville 
Piedmont, Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Ashmore wondered about the many at- 
tacks made upon the industrial South by North- 
ern newspapers and magazines and went into the 
Deep North to see how they managed to cast the 
first stone. The author does not present the 
facts in these articles as typical of the entire 
section; they are designed to show how low 
wages, long hours, and primitive working condi- 
tions can be found anywhere and to prove the 
obvious fallacies of the Southern “surveys.” 

It may be that some people in the North will 
become incensed over these articles which pic- 
ture more or less isolated and exceptional condi- 
tions and we can not blame them. 

We have been made angry many times, in 
fact hundreds of times, by similar articles wrfit- 
ten about the South and especially the textile 
industry of the South. These six articles, prob- 
ably the first of their kind ever written, have 
reversed the situation and we have not much 
doubt that some of those who have read with 
zest and appreciation, the multitude of articles 
written about the South, will resent the Ashmore 
articles. 

There is no denying that these articles present 
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somewhat unusual and exceptional conditions, 
in the North, but there is also no denying that 
the reporter has presented a truthful and accu- 
rate picture of the points which he visited. 


The National Child Labor Committee and 
Collier’s Weekly have taken the lead in finding 
exceptional and unusual conditions in the South 
and presenting them as typical of this section, 
but they have not been alone because many have 
been those who have misrepresented us. The 
best citizens of the North have always been will- 
ing to allow the South to handle its own prob- 
lems just as they claimed an equal right to han- 
dle their own, but ever since the Civil War there 
has been an element, in the North, who have 
seemed impressed with the idea that their mis- 
sion in life was to make rules and regulations for 
the people of the South and who have sought to 
enact laws which would require Southern people 
to conduct themselves ae to standards 
fixed by them. 


The recent statement by President Roosevelt 
that the South was the No. 1 Economic problem 
of the nation was but the reflection of the opin- 
ion of a large group who feel that they know 
better than the people of the South how to han- 
dle the problems of this section. 

The Ashmore articles paint a truthful picture 
of certain sections of the North and having read 
the entire series we believe that every statement 
he has made can be verified. 

The picture painted is not that of the entire 
North any more than many of the pictures paint- 
ed of the South have been a true reflection of 
this section. 

If there be those who find offense in the arti- 
cles, they should reflect upon the hundreds of 
times we, of the South, have had a similar feeling 
over articles written about us. 


National Labor Relations Board 
Again Overruled 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting at 
Chicago, Ill., has overruled the National Labor 


' Relations Board and said: 


We are compelled to so hold in order to avoid placing 
our approval upon such activities as = (the strikers) 
engaged in. 


This is equivalent to saying that the National 
Labor Relations Board, whom they overruled, 
had put their approval upon illegal activities by 
strikers. 

The decision was in the case of the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation, of North Chicago, 
who had been ordered to re-employ 92 persons 
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discharged for staging a sit-down strike in the 
plant 17 months ago. 
Justice Will M. Sparks’ opinion said: 


“In staging a sit-down strike they violated the law 
which they now seek to enforce against the petitioner,” 

The striking employees had a complete and adequate 
remedy without cost to them, at the hands of the board, 
by the use of which they would have lost nothing in time 
or wages, if their cause was just. 

‘ The employer had no such recourse. 

Employees failed, however, to avail themselves of their 
opportunity and thus “violated the law which they now 
seek to enforce against petitioner.” 

“We are convinced that petitioner was warranted in 
discharging the employees, and we are compelled to so 
hold in order to avoid placing our approval upon such 
activities as they (the strikers) engaged in. To do other- 
wise would be an injustice not only to the employer, but 
to the unions and their friends who wish them well.” 


Texas Resented 


It is very evident that the citizens of the sov- 
ereign State of Texas resent the effort of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to dictate to them whom they 
should send to Congress... 

On the occasion of his recent dictation tour 
Mr. Roosevelt let it be known that there were 
three Texas Congressmen, Maverick, McFarland 
and Sanders, who were in special favor with him 
and he virtually ordered their re-election. 

The wild radical Maverick and McFarland 
whom Roosevelt referred to as “my old friend” 
were promptly defeated by the people of their 
districts and Sanders, who was in line for the 
chairmanship of the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee, did not get into the second primary. 
He ran third and actually received less than 25 
per cent of the votes in a district which had sent 
him to Congress many times. 

No matter how other sections may react to 
the dictatorial visits of Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
is very evident that the people of Texas still be- 
lieve that their’s is a sovereign State. 


Business Gains Forecast 


The Federal Reserve Board reported indica- 
tions last week that its index of industrial pro- 
duction for July would show “a considerable 
rise.” 

Industrial activity showed little change in 
June, but increased in the first three weeks of 
July, despite the fact that there usually is a 
considerable decrease at this session, the board 

said. 

Activity in the textile industry in 
June, reflecting mainly an increase at woolen 
mills. Output at cotton and silk mills, which 
normally decreases, at this season, changed little. 


35.6 for females. 
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Long Hours in South’s Textile Mills? 


Critics who have pointed to the textile indus- 
try of the South as an industry of long hours 
have been contradicted in a recent publication of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, in 
which hours for the textile industry of the North 
have been shown to be greater than those of the 
South. 

The book, ‘‘ Differentials in Industrial Wages 
and Hours in the United States,” by M. Ada 
Beney, of the Conference Board research staff, 
covers eight principal industries, largely for the 
month of September, 1937, which was well be- 
fore the drastic curtailment of recent months was 
in effect in the textile industry. For the period 
covered, the average hours worked per week in 
cotton mills of the North was 38.6 for males and 
During the same period aver- 
age hours per week in cotton mills of the South 
amounted to only 36.6 for males and 34.5 for 
females. 

This shows that for the period covered male 
workers in the cotton textile industry of the | 
North worked 5.4 per cent more hours than the 
male workers in the South and that the female 
workers in the North worked 6.1 per cent more 
hours than the female workers in the South. 

Complete figures published in the book, show- 
ing actual average working hours per week for 


the cotton textile industry, September, 1937, 
were as follows: 
MALE 

East 38.6 
South 36.6 
Massachusetts 38.6 
New Bedford 39.1 
Other New England States 38.5 
Middle Atlantic States 39.5 
Alabama 38.7 
Georgia 35.3 

- North Carolina 36.9 
South Carolina | 35.3 

FEMALE 

United States 34.9 
East 35.6 
South 34.5 
Massachusetts 35.4 
New Bedford 35.2 
Other New England States 36.0 
Middle Atlantic States 33.9 
Alabama 37.4 
Georgia 32.9 
North Carolina 33.8 
South Carolina 33.1 


In the past the textile industry of the South 
was one of long hours, but the same condition 
existed in the North, and in other industries over 
the country. The above figures show that in the 
modern trend toward shorter hours for textile 


workers the South is making greater progress 
than the North. 
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A Reporter Visits the North 


In this issue we are printing the second of a 
series of six articles written by Harry 5S. Ash- 
more, a reporter on the staff of the Greenville 
Piedmont, Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Ashmore wondered about the many at- 
tacks made upon the industrial South by North- 
ern newspapers and magazines and went into the 
Deep North to see how they managed to cast the 
first stone. The author does not present the 
facts in these articles as typical of the entire 
section; they are designed to show how low 
wages, long hours, and primitive working condi- 
tions can be found anywhere and to prove the 
obvious fallacies of the Southern “‘surveys.”’ 

It may be that some people in the North will 
become incensed over these articles which pic- 
ture more or less isolated and exceptional condi- 
tions and we can not blame them. 


We have been made angry many times, in 


fact hundreds of times, by similar articles writ- 
ten about the South and especially the textile 
industry of the South. These six.articles, prob- 
ably the first of their kind ever written, have 
reversed the situation and we have not much 
doubt that some of those who have read with 
zest and appreciation, the multitude of articles 
written about the South, will resent the Ashmore 
articles. 

There is no denying that these articles present 
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somewhat unusual and exceptional conditions, 
in the North, but there is also no denying that 
the reporter has presented a truthful and accu- 
rate picture of the points which he visited. 

The National Child Labor Committee and 
Collier's Weekly have taken the lead in finding 
exceptional and unusual conditions in the South 
and presenting them as typical of this section, 
but they have not been alone because many have 
been those who have misrepresented us. The 
best citizens of the North have always been will- 
ing to allow the South to handle its own prob- 
lems just as they claimed an equal right to han- 
dle their own, but ever since the Civil War there 
has been an element; in the North, who have 
seemed impressed with the idea that their mis- 
sion in life was to make rules and regulations for 
the people of the South and who have sought to 
enact laws which would require Southern people 
to conduct themselves according to standards 
fixed by them. 


The recent statement by President Roosevelt 
that the South was the No. 1 Economic problem | 
of the nation was but the reflection of the opin- 
ion of a large group who feel that they know 
better than the people of the South how to han- 
dle the problems of this section. | 

The Ashmore articles paint a truthful picture 
of certain sections of the North and having read 
the entire series we believe that every statement 
he has made can be verified. 

The picture painted is not that of the entire 
North any more than many of the pictures paint- 
ed of the South have been a true reflection of 
this section. 

If there be those who find offense in the arti- 
cles, they should reflect upon the hundreds of 
times we, of the South, have had a similar feeling 
over articles written about us. 


National Labor Relations Board 
Again Overruled 


The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting at 
Chicago, Ill., has overruled the National Labor 
Relations Board and said: 

We are compelled to so hold in order to avoid placing 


cur approval upon such activities as they (the strikers) 
engaged in. 


This is equivalent to saying that the National 
Labor Relations Board, whom they overruled, 
had put their approval upon illegal activities by 
strikers. 

The decision was in the case of the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation, of North Chicago, 
who had been ordered to re-employ 92 persons 
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discharged for staging a sit-down strike in the 
plant 17 months ago. 
Justice Will M. Sparks’ opinion said: 


“In staging a sit-down strike they violated the law 
which they now seek to enforce against the petitioner,” 

The striking employees had a complete and adequate 
remedy without cost to them, at the hands of the board, 
by the use of which they would have lost nothing in time 
or wages, if their cause was just. 

‘ The employer had no such recourse. 

Employees failed, however, to avail themselves of their 
opportunity and thus “violated the law which they now 
seek to enforce against petitioner.” 

“We are convinced that petitioner was warranted in 


discharging the employees, and we are compelled to so. 


hold in order to avoid placing our approval upon such 
activities as they (the strikers) engaged in. To do other- 
wise would be an injustice not only to the employer, but 
to the unions and their friends who wish them well.” 


Texas Resented 


It is very evident that the citizens of the sov- 
ereign State of Texas resent the effort of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to dictate to them whom they 
should send to Congress., | 

On the occasion of his recent dictation tour 
Mr. Roosevelt let it be known that there were 
three Texas Congressmen, Maverick, McFarland 
and. Sanders, who were in special favor with him 
and he virtually ordered their re-election. 

The wild radical Maverick and McFarland 
whom Roosevelt referred to as “my old friend”’ 
were promptly defeated by the people of their 
districts and Sanders, who was in line for the 
chairmanship of the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee, did not get into the second primary. 
He ran third and actually received less than 25 
‘ per cent of the votes in a district which had sent 
him to Congress many times. 

No matter how other sections may react to 
the dictatorial visits of Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
is very evident that the people of Texas still be- 
lieve that their’s is a sovereign State. 


Business Gains Forecast 


The Federal Reserve Board reported indica- 
tions last week that its index of industrial pro- 
duction for July would show “a considerable 
rise.”’ 

Industrial activity showed little change in 
_ June, but increased in the first three weeks of 
July, despite the fact that there usually is a 
considerable decrease at this session, the board 
said. 

Activity in the textile industry expanded in 
June, reflecting mainly an increase at woolen 
mills. Output at cotton and silk mills, which 
normally decreases, at this season, changed little. 
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Long Hours in South’s Textile Mills? 


Critics who have pointed to the textile indus- 
try of the South as an industry of long hours 
have been contradicted in a recent publication of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, in 
which hours for the textile industry of the North 
have been shown to be greater than those of the 
South. : 

The book, “Differentials in Industrial Wages © 
and Hours in the United States,” by M. Ada 
Beney, of the Conference Board research staff, 
covers eight principal industries, largely for the 
month of September, 1937, which was well be- 
fore the drastic curtailment of recent months was 
in effect in the textile industry. For the period 
covered, the average hours worked per week in 
cotton mills of the North was 38.6 for males and 
35.6 for females. During the same period aver- 
age hours per week in cotton mills of the South 
amounted to only 36.6 for males and 34.5 for 
females. 

This shows that for the period covered male 
workers in the cotton textile industry of the 
North worked 5.4 per cent more hours than the 
male workers in the South and that the female 
workers in the North worked 6.1 per cent more 
hours than the female workers in the South. 

Complete figures published in the book, show- | 
ing actual average working hours per week for 


the cotton textile industry, September, 1937, 
were as follows: 
MALE 

United States 37.3 
East 38.6 
South 36.6. 
Massachusetts 38.6 
New Bedford 39.1 
Other New England States 38.5 
Middle Atlantic States 39.5 
Alabama 38.7 

Georgia 

- North Carolina 36.9 
South Carolina 35.3 

FEMALE 

United States 34.9 
East 35.6 
South 34.5 
Massachusetts 35.4 
New Bedford 35.2 
Other New England States 36.0 
Middle Atlantic States 33.9 
Alabama 
Georgia 32.9 
North Carolina 33.8 
South Carolina 33.1 


In the past the textile industry of the South 
was one of long hours, but the same condition 
existed in the North, and in other industries over 
the country. The above figures show that in the 
modern trend toward shorter hours for textile 


workers the South is making greater progress 
than the North. 
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EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


Better Quality 
Better Knitability 
Proper Conditioning 


Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 


Softeners and how their application gives your 


yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 


or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 


by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 


cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 


2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C 
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Spend Your Vacation at 


BEAUTIFUL 


Mayview Manor 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


4,000 Feet Elevation—Average Temperature—67° 
Golf—Tennis—Fishing—Riding 
American Plan—Reasonable Rates 


For Further Information, Write 


JACK G. CRAFT, Manager 


ett Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
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Mill News 


LAFo.LiettE, TENN.—W. M. Matlock, formerly super- 
intendent of the Hickory (N.C.) Hosiery Mills, and his 
brother, J. J. Matlock, are organizing a hosiery mill for 
this place. 


HELENA, Ark.—The Waldridge Knitting Mills are be- 
ing moved from Dayton, Tenn., to this place. They have 
57 knitting machines which are operated on half hose and 
anklets. W. R. Spivey is sole owner. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—tThe First National Bank of Bur- 
lington, on July 18th, foreclosed a mortgage on the S$. Y. 
W. Hosiery Mill here and following expiration of a ten- 
day grace period allotted for possible appearance of other 
potential purchasers, took over the oe on its bid of 
slightly more than $25,000. | 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—The Mays and Mayflower units 
of the Cramerton Mills, Inc., have resumed operations 
after closing down on June 30, so that operatives might 


have the week of the Fourth of July as a holiday season. 


The mills resumed operations on Monday, July 11. These 
mills are engaged in the manufacture of fine combed 


yarns and fine cotton and rayon fabrics. 


Napes, N. C.—The Biltmore Hosiery Covkiany: Inc., 
manufacturers of women’s full-fashioned hosiery, using 
one dozen full-fashioned machines, announces plans for 


the installation of six additional machines for the man- 


ufacture of the same type of hosiery. The company has 
begun the construction of an addition in which this new 
equipment will be installed. It will be one-story. 


Concorp, N. C.—Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works 
is installing a new wide Sanforizing machine in anticipa- 
tion of an increased demand from the drapery and slip 
cover trade. 


The new machine will handle up to 60-inch goods, and 
is expected to start operating about August 15th. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—J. VV. Norwood, of Greenville, S. 
C., filed suit in Guilford Superior Court here against Pick- 
of High Point, N. C., asking judg- 
ment against defendant mills for $17,860, with certain 
interest charges, and further asking that defendant firm 
be placed in receivership for protection of creditors and 
conservation of assets. 


- Judge H. Hoyle Sink has signed an order directing de- 
fendant to appear in Guilford Superior Court here, on 
August 8th, at 10 a. m., before Judge Henry A. Grady to 
show cause why the petition of plaintiff should not be 
granted. 

Plaintiff alleges that on April Ist, E. C. Power & Co., of 
Greenville, S. C., issued six inland bills of exchange on 


defendant mills and that plaintiff subsequently purchased 
said bills in good faith, and avers that they have been 
presented, as they came due, and none has been paid. The 
six bills total $17,860, with maturity dates ranging from 
May 27th to July 


5, 1938, it is averred, 
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Mill News 


4GIBSONVILLE, N. C-—The Minneola Manufacturing 
Company has expended approximately $75,000 on an 
improvement program, which has put the machinery and 
buildings of the company in excellent condititon. Some 
new machinery was installed and other revamped. 


Betmont, N. C.—Ground was broken July 13 for the 
new $40,000 building that is to house the Belmont 
Throwing Corp., a $200,000 industry to be established 
here as soon as constructed and machinery installed. The 
plant will employ 100 people, 75 of whom will be girls. 

The new structure is to be erected on East Airline 
Street. W.S. Lee Engineering Corp. of Charlotte, is in 
charge. | 

No contract was let for its erection. Plans for the 
building call for a modern structure, fireproof and air- 
conditioned. It is expected it will be completed within 
60 days. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—With the sale of the main build- 
ings to a warehouse firm, hope entertained of the Lowe 
Mill being operated as a textile plant has been aban- 
doned. The property has just been purchased by Hunts- 
ville men, Walter Laxson, Jr., Raymond Arnold and O. 
R, Moseley and D. T. Manget. of Newnan, Ga., for a 
cash consideration of $50,000. They are associated with 
Magnet Cotton Company and plan to convert the build- 
ings into a cotton warehouse. The property was pur- 
chased from John F. Ames, of Selma, Ala., head of the 
Ames Bag Company, who acquired it two years ago. Mr. 
Ames had sold the machinery some time ago. 

The warehouse firm, Laxson, Arnold Warehouse Com- 
pany, expects to be ready for business soon with storage 
space for 25,000 bales of cotton provided in three brick 
structures. 


WHILEVILLE, VA.—A new hosiery mill, which is being 
established here by C. C. Carpenter and Albert B. Car- 
penter, will soon begin operations in the manufacture of 
men's hosiery in the building which formerly housed the 
Inspiration Hosiery Mills, which had been purchased by 
these men. The building has been modernized and put 
into excellent condition for the new industry. 

Approximately 60 operatives will constitute the initial 
operating personnel of the mill, which has been equipped 
with the most modern machinery. 

The Carpenters were formerly of Marion, N. C., where 
they operated the Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill, which they 
recently sold to Albert C. Hewitt, Jr. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Empire. Knitting Company, 
of Philadelphia, is moving its machinery and equipment 
to Statesville and officials are planning to have the plant 
in operation here in the near future. The plant will oc- 
cupy the brick building on the corner of Front and Trade 
streets, which the company has purchased. 

The company manufactures sweaters. For a number 
of years the company has bought yarn from the States- 
ville Cotton Mill and removal of the plant here will save 
the freight, besides favorable labor conditions here. The 
plant will give employment to about 50 local people. 
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chlorides or other salts. 


Effectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes fecthan—tnle 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and. 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 

mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Demonstrators: 
E. I. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark Talle Be 


384 Riverway Box 274 


Composition—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, 8. C. Fairfax, Ala. 
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One Barrel of GrGant = 
Replaces Three Barrels 
of Sizing Compound 


What you want—when 
you want it 


Time that might be lost can be 
turned into money saved when a 
service man is Johnny-on-the-spot. 


To us, that’s just a regular Victor Service—‘What you | 
want, when you want it,’’ but to you it can mean a lot in 
money saved by uninterrupted production. 


Call in a Victor specialist whenever you have spinning 
trouble. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P, O. Box 1318 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
stonia, Cc. 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atianta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 23380 


44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 


Telephone Dexter 1700 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


| 

Franklin Machine Co. 
Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
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Te VANDERBILT HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET, N. Y. 


Time Is Important 


In New York 


If convenience is as impor- 
tant to you as it is to hun- 
dreds of other visitors to 
New York .. 
make The Vanderbilt your 
New York headquarters. 
Close to important business 
and social centers. Transpor- 
tation facilities to any part of 
Manhattan just outside the 
door. Cool, spacious rooms 
.. Modern in every detail. 


from $4 single—86 double 


You, too, will | 


ter of Screw. 


and down. 
Self contained. 


328 West Water St. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 


Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 


Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


ide & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
SYRACUSE, WN. Y 


Some straight from the shoulder facts 
which every textile manufacturer and 


D NGERS 
| of the C.1.0. Movement” 


By “Parson Jack” 


worker should know. 


Clark Publishing Company 


Discounts on lots of 1,000 or more. 


Price 25c 


For sale by 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Charles Bond Co. Marks Golden Anniversary 


In celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of his now extensive manufacturing and mill supply 
business, a surprise dinner was tendered on July 22nd to 
Charles Bond, founder and president of Charles Bond 
Company, 
The affair, held in the Ban- 
quet Room of Kugler’s Res- 
taurant, was planned entire- 
ly by employees and was at- 
tended by 138 officers and 
employees of the company 
and its three associated com- 
panies, Bond Foundry and 
Machine Company, Christi- 
ana Machine Company and 
Bond Engineering Works, 
Ltd., of all of which Mr. 
Bond is also president. 

Many ‘of those present 
were members of the Bond 
Quarter-Century Club. com- 
posed of those employees 
whose terms of continuous service cover twenty-five years 
or more. 


Charles Bond 


To further mark the occasion, a gift of a sterling sil- 
ver compote was presented to Mr. Bond on behalf of the 
employees of the four companies by Bidwell Shaver, sales- 
man for Charles Bond Company and oldest employee in 
point of service, having been with the firm for the past 
44 years. 

Community singing, entertainment and dancing to the 
music of an orchestra were enjoyed by those present fol- 
lowing the dinner. 

On July 24, 1888, Mr. Bond, then only 24 years of age, 
opened a small shop on a side street in the heart of Phila- 
delphia’s textile district where he began the manufacture 
and sale of mill supplies, principally for the textile trades. 

From this small beginning, the business has grown by 
successive steps as new lines of manufacture and new de- 
partments were added, until today Charles Bond Com- 
pany is recognized as one of the largest mill supply houses 
in the East, and, with its associated companies, ranks 
among the leading manutacturers of power transmission 
and materials handling equipment and accessories. 

The company has occupied its present location at 617- 
619 Arch Street for the past 20 years. Four years ago 
the adjoining building (621-623 Arch Street) was ac- 
quired to house the rapidly growing gear department and 
to provide additional office and warehousing space. These 
two buildings directly connect with the large five-story 
building on Cherry Street, which houses the leather. belt- 
ing, textile leather and flexible coupling factories and 
machine shops. | 

The various phases of the company’s diversified ac- 
tivities are handled by separate departments, each headed 
by a member of the firm. 

The financial affairs of the company are in the hands 
of Miss M. Florence Bond, who, as secretary-treasurer, 
has taken an active part in the business for many years. 


Continuing to hold its importance since the earliest 
days of the business, the manufacture and distribution of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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leather belting and textile leather specialties has been in 
recent years under the direction of C. Carter Bond, one 
of the founder’s sons. In addition to manufacturing stan- 
dard flat oak belting, the company also manufactrues 
belting of special tannages, including ‘“Bondaron’’ special 
tanned round belting, which is widely distributed through 
mill supply houses. 


Textile leathers, such as check straps, lug straps, har- 
ness straps, bumper straps, pickers, etc., are also made 
from this Bondaron leather, which is tanned with the hair 
on. Sheep skins for covering cotton spinning rolls are 
furnished through this department. 


Other departments of the concern include a Flexible 
Coupling department, in charge of Joseph B. Bond, an- 
other son of the founder, while J. R. Grundy, inventor 
of the Grundy flexible insulated coupling, continues to 
supervise the manufacturing and development work; the 
Stock Gear department, directed by Louis B. Bond; the 
Power Transmission department; and the Materials 
Handling department. 


Cotton Consumption Up in June 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported cotton con- 


sumed during June totaled 442,742 bales of lint and 56,- 
106 of linters, compared with 524,684 and 60,464 during 
May this year, and 680,521 and 67,519 during June last 
year. 


Cotton on hand June 30 was reported as follows: 


In consuming establishments 1,416,161 bales of lint 
and 259,965 of linters, compared with 1,585,551 and 
258,337 on May 31 this year, and 1,549,460 and 269,- 
502 on June 30 last year. 


In public storage and at compresses, 9,696,667 bales of 
lint and 70,517 of linters, compared with 10,058,430 and 
80,221 on May 31 this year, and 3,090,479 and 62,710 
on June 30 last year. 


Imports during June totaled 15,184 bales, compared 
with 20,038 during May this year, and 35,953 during 
June last year. 

Exports for June totaled 175,878 bales of lint and 15,- 
378 of linters, compared with 193,002 and 13,791 for 
May this year, and 229,639 and 18,664 for June last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during June numbered 21,143,- 
988, compared with 21,341,750 during May this year, 
and 24,588,398 during June last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-growing states during June 
totaled 375,022 bales, compared with 355,895 during May 
this year, and 568,215 during June last year. 


Cotton on hand June 30 included: 


In consuming establishments in cotton-growing states, 
1,163,221 bales, compared with 1,316,307 on May 31 
this year, and 1,231,485 on June 30 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
states, 9,613,161 bales, compared with 9,973,762 on May 
31 this year, and 2,989,069 on June 30 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during June in cotton-growing 
States numbered 16,201,380, compared with 15,026,524 


during May this year, and 17,791,192 during June last 
year. | 
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| Nation-Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
- Texas, textile manufacturers are using our Ser- | 
 Wiee. 


— 


| This nation-wide confidence is based not on one i 
| thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 

in the manufacture, repairing, and moving of every ] 
} type of Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of § 
the textile industry is another. 


) An impressive record for completing all work on 
schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 


Our fitness for executing jobs of any magnitude— 
anywhere—is recognized by Textile Mills. 


| When the same mills employ us year after year it ) 
3 indicates unmistakably that every single angle of | 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

: Profit by the experience of others. Let us serve | 
| you. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Ine. | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Repairers, Movers and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas: 


TEXTILE MILLS 
Have Been Using 
AKRON LEATHER BELTS 


for 
OVER 50 YEARS 


THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, $.C., - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn., - - - 390 S. Second St. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


: Deering Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 

New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


; Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


= Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


; 10-12 Thomas St. New York 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


| Send for samples 


| DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. | a 


Export | 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods continued mod- 
erate last week, sales again falling below production. 

Print: cloths business was comparatively quiet, but 
mills maintained prices in the face of persistent second 
hand sales. 


Sheetings and other classes of gray cloths sold in light 
quantities with prices showing a hardening tendency. 


Finished goods were considerably less active than dur- 
ing any week within the last month. Most buyers had 
already acquired yardage to the extent of their immediate 
visible needs and often in excess of these requirements. 
The recently announced price advances were firmly main- 
tained and buyers showed signs of anticipating further 
increases within the next few weeks. 


Among those handling fine gray goods a disposition of 
patience is remarked in view of the increasing conviction 
that prices above current levels will be inevitable. It is 


taken for granted that when another contract covering — 


movement opens up selling prices on a number of cloths 
will be approximately those available at present. There 
is no overlooking the fact that buyers had sought to cover 
for deliveries extending to the close of the year. Consid- 
ering that prices were below production costs, mills 
avoided selling farther ahead than through September in 
nearly all cases. 


The result is that the bulk of spring covering remains 
to be done for mills making lawns, various sheers and 
special constructions. : 


A number of mills handling fall style cottons were be- 
ing pressed for rush deliveries to meet buyer requirements 
to enable retailers to build up seasonable inventories. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 3% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 43% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 514 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——Reports from spinners indicate that 
for the past few weeks sales and shipments have been 
considerably larger than was thought’at the time. Sales 
for single combed yarn were largest for any comparable 
period back to December, 1936, while ply yarn sales 
reached their highest total since March, 1937. 


Shipments also improved, though less markedly, and 
combed yarn production necessarily has been increased 
accordingly. At the present rate of shipments, there has 
been sold approximately five weeks’ production. Prices, 


also, while not measuring up to spinners’ ideas, have 


made a definite improvement. 


This has been the first time in many months that the 
rate of combed yarn purchases has so far exceeded the 
rate of deliveries. The last previous occasion was on a 
much smaller scale last January. As compared with then, 
buyers’ confidence has visibly improved. But this has 
not lasted long enough to permit spinners to substantially 
better their own position as regards theeir manufacturing 
margins for income. It is indicated that this will govern 
their policy as to re-establishment of normal production 
schedules later this summer and in the fall. 

There has been a let-down in buying during the past 
week, but this is viewed by most as being a natural con- 
sequence of the recent. buying spurt. A buying spurt is 
usually followed by a period of mopping up by those 
buyers who got into the market just prior to a price rise 
for investment or speculation purposes, and are now re- 
leasing some of their stocks. 


Spinners’ agents are largely concerned with keeping old 
contract deliveries up to the improved standard attained 
earlier this month. If this can be done, most yarn spin- 
ners will be able to operate for weeks without competing 
with the lower prices offered by the aforementioned mop- 
ping up offerings. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


17% 
12s 
26s 23 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 28 . 18 
12s 19 
Southern Single Warps 14s se 201% 
10s 16s 21 
14s | 19 
l6s . 19% Carpet Yarns 
20s . 20 
Tinged, 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
Ne , Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
40s 
4-ply 16 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
12s _ 19% 9 
8s, 2-ply 141 
20% 8s, 2 and 4-ply__.. 
21% 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
. 12s, 2-ply 16 
14s, 2-ply 16% 
l6s, 2-ply . . 18% 
40s 30 
Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins fa 17% 
Ss 10s . 13 
12s _ 19 16s 19 
lds 19% 20s 201% 
16s 22s 21 
20s 21% 24s 21% 
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For Tight Evenly Wound 


Heavy Duty 
Surface 
Wind and 

Batching 


Machine 


| 


Adjustment rack tension assures tight evenly wound rolls. ' This 
machine can be used alone or in conjunction with any other machine. 
Extensively used for winding burlap from folds to tubes’ or shells. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO. 
HAWTHORNE. N. J. 


Represented by:—Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Unisel Ltd., Manchester, England 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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POSITION WANTED—Auburn graduate, 
electrical 1934, textile 1935. 3 years’ ex- 
perience, maintenance, supply room, 
overhauling, cotton mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Age 30. Address “HDH,” care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Japan Rayon Textile 
Exports Decline 


Yokohama.—Exports of Japanese 
rayon textiles and yarn for May de- 
creased heavily from April, according 
to the Osaka Cotton Industry Soci- 
ety. Exports of yarn amounted to 
1,035,300 pounds, worth 815,217 yen, 
and those of textiles were 27,424,594 
scuare yards, worth 8,762,128 yen. 

Yarn went off 286,400 pounds and 
233,988 yen from the month before. 
Textiles declined 3,173,965 square 
yards and 834,005 yen. ‘These ex- 
ports have been falling since early 
this year general export de- 


Army Opens Bids On Cotton Cloth 


Philadelphia.—-Army _ bids 
Invitation 12 will be opened here 
August 12 on 1,300,000 square yards 
of 8.2 ounce cotton Khaki cloth, or 
equivalent yardage in 28 to 57-inch. 
Deliveries F. QO. B. Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot are to com- 
mence as soon as possible and becom- 
pleted within 210 days from notifica- 
tion of the contract award. 


On August 17, under Invitation 11, 
the local depot will open bids on be- 
half of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps on a total of 100,000 bleached 
cotton pillowcases, 42 by 38!4 inches 
(torn length) for deliveries to Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Antonia, and 
San Francisco depots, the deliveries 
commence as soon as practical and be 
completed within 160 days from noti- 
fication of the contract award. 


Abyssinian Cotton Growing 
experiments Reported Successful 


W ashington. have been 
received in Egypt that experiments in 
cotton cultivation which the Italian 
government has been conducting in 
Abyssinia have been successful, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce by the office of the 
American Commercial Attache at 
Cairo. 

The Italian undersecretary for the 
colonies recently stated that the 
growing of all varieties of cotton in 
Abyssinia can be successfully under- 
taken in a number of districts of that 
country, that the output would be 
abundant and that it would not be 
necessary for Italy to import cotton 
from abroad in the future. 
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Acme Steel Co. 

Akron Belting Co. 

Alrose Chemical Co. 
American Casablancas Corp. 
American Coolair Corp. 


American Cyanamid Chemical Oo. 


American Moistening Co. 
Americana Paper Tube Co. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 


Bahnson Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 

Bancroft Belting Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Bismark Hotel 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Brookmire, Inc. .. 

Brown, David Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Campbell. John & Co. 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Carter, Inc.., 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. —. 
Chelsea Hotel 
Cie 

Clark Publishing Ge. 

Clinton Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Crompton Knowles Loom Waits 


Curran Barry 
Cutler Co., Roger W. 


Dary Ring. Traveler Co. 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Denison Mfg: Co. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Dickson Co., R. S. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
DuPont de Nemours. E. I. & Co. 
Fine Chemicals Dept. 
Dyestaff. Division 
R. H. Dept. 
Muro Metal Products Co. 


Eaton, Paul B. 

Fmmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales. Co. 
Enka, American 


Foster. Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Machine Co. 
Frederick Iron &% Steel Co. 


Garland. Mfg. Co. 

General Coal Co. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co, 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Gill Leather Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Greenville. Belting Co. 

Gulf Refining Co 


H & B American. Machine Co. 
Hart Products Co. 

Hauser Stander Tank Co., The 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Hermas Machine Co. 

Holbrook Rawhide Co. 
Houghton, E. F. &% Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 

Howard Bros Mfg Co. 

Hvate Bearings Div. of G. M. C. 
Hubinger Co., The 
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Index Advertisers 


Where a — appears ee a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


eppear in this issue. 


Jackson Lumber Co. 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 4 


Keever Starch Co. 
Kennedy Co., W. A., The 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Mayview Manor 
Mathieson Works 
McLeod, Inc., Wm. 

Maguire, John P. & Co. 


Merrow. Machine Co., The 


Moccasin Bushing Co. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co. - 
National Oil Products Co. 
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National Ring Traveler 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 


New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


N. Y. &@ N.- J. Lubricant Co... 
Noone, Wm. R. Co. —........ 
Norlander Machine Co. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. - 


Old Dominion Box Co., Ine. 
Onyx Oil @ Chemical Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 


Perkins, B. F. & Son, | Inc... Se 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


J. E. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops -.......-. 


Schachner Belting Co. ....... 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 


Snap-On Tools Corp. 


Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle 1S) Flyer Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co, Aare 


Stein, Hall Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc 


Terrell Machine Co. — ... 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Apron Co. 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery ‘Co. 
Textile Shop, The -... 

Textile Specialty Co. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. _ 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Viscose Co. 

Vogel, Joseph. A... Co. 


WAK, Inc. 
Wallerstein Corp. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning ened Co. 
Windle Co., J. H. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Wytheville Woolen Mills. 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Classified Department 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
12 vears’ experience. I. C. 8. trained. 
Steam or Electric drive. Interview wel- 
comed. Address ‘‘Mechanic,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. . 


WAN TED—Position by experienced over- 
seer spinning, slasher room and weave 
room. White and colored goods. Ad- 
dress ““W. S. P.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


| PAUL B. EATON | 

PATENT ATTORNEY 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office | 


Says Machine Will Pick Cotton. 


At $3.50 for 1,000 Pounds 


San Angelo, Tex.—Picking cotton 
by a one-man machine at a cost of 
$3.50 per 1,500 pounds, equivalent to 
an average 500-pound ginned bale, 
compared with a hand-picking cost of 
$7.50 to $15 per bale, the latter price 
depending on the rate per 100 pounds 
paid the picker, is the claim made for 
the new farm equipment that is being 
manufactured here. 

Not only does the mechanical pick- 
et operate at low cost, but it gathers 
the staple at the rate of two acres per 
hour, it was asserted by A. R. Nisbet, 
its Inventor, who is an expert ginner. 
It has taken him five years to per- 
fect the machine, he said. Prelimin- 
ary experiments were made with it in 
cotton fields last season and the year 
before. It will be placed in commer- 
cial operation in the cotton fields ad- 
jacent to Corpus Christi this month, 
it was stated. 

Mr. Nisbet declared that the new 
invention has demonstrated that it 
does not and cannot pick and half- 
open cotton. Cotton gathered by it 
grades better and brings more than 
hand-picked cotton, he said. The be- 
lief was expressed by Mr. Nisbet and 
others who have witnessed the mach- 
ine operate that it will do as much 
for the cotton industry of today as 
has been done by the invention of the 
cotton gin. He declared that its com- 
ing into general use will take children 
out of the cotton fields and will en- 
tirely do away with the back-break- 
ing work of hand-pickers. It will 
mean the release of thousands of field 
laborers during the gathering season. 

Mr. Nisbet began working on me- 
chanical cotton pickers nearly 20 
years ago. Before his present suc- 
cessful invention he had built and 
discarded six machines because of im- 
perfections. 

The fact that his machine is a 
picker and not a stripper places it .in 
line with efforts to produce quality 


cotton, Mr. Nisbet said. The cotton 


can be picked as it opens. 


Du Pont Earns $1.36 On 
Common for Six Months 


Wilmington, Del.—Earnings of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for six 
months ended June 30, 1938, wefe 
equal to $1.36 a share on the common 
stock. For the six months ended 
June 30, 1937, earnings were equal to 
$3.41 a share on the common, . 


Commander Mills’ 


consecutive time Commander Mills, 
Inc., has given employees a bonus 
covering three months’ operation and 
totaling 6 per cent of the employee's 
earnings for entire period. The aver- 
age check was $15 per employee. 

A dinner was served to all em- 
ployees in celebration of the event. 

The plant has been operating on 
three shifts for the past year, and has 
enough orders on file to insure con- 
tinuous operation during the remain- 
der of the year, it is understood. 


Japan Prohibits Use | 


Of Even Mixed Cotton 
For Own Consumption 


Yokohama.—-In principle, the 
manufacture of textiles containing 
cotton, even if mixed with staple f- 
ber, for domestic consumption ceased 
from July Ist, under regulations of 
the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Textiles for home consumption 
that now are a mixture of cotton and 
staple fiber will be made entirely of 
staple fiber, with the exception that a 
certain amount of mixed textiles will 
be provided for the clothing of labor- 
ers and farmers “because of the diffi- 
culty of forcing them to use clothing 
made from staple fiber only.” Regu- 
lations, all under the new program for 
the textile industry, will be in four 
sets, relating to the manufacture of 
cotton cloth, control of yarn and tex- 


i ROOFING 


Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1109 &. Trade Charlotte } 


POSITION WANTED—Supervisor of sta- 
tistical units: Hollerith or Powers tab- 
ulating, payroll, accounting, general de- 
tail, ete. Age 36. Excellent references, 
thorough mill training. Last employer 
liquidated. With previous company 16 
years, Will accept other suitable em- 
ployment anywhere, immediately. Ad- 
dress ‘‘J. C.,"" Box 425, Lawrence, Mass. 


tile prices, the use of yarn and tex- 
tiles. 

In accordance with the policy of 
reducing domestic consumption otf 
raw cotton to help the new system oi 
linking imports of cotton with exports 
of cotton textiles, the manufacture of 
textiles from pure cotton and cotton 
mixed with staple fiber for use in 
Japan ceased, though an exception 
will be made for cloth intended for 
military use and a few other purposes 
to be specified. 

To provide textiles for the clothing 
of laborers and farmers, the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry will have 


the Spinners’ Association and the . 


Cotton Textile Guild purchase at fix- 
ed prices all the yarn and textiles of 
cotton mixed with staple fiber that is 
at present on the wholesale market 
and turn them over to other groups 
for conversion into clothing. When 
this material is exhausted, permission 
will be given for the manufacture of 
a certain amount of mixed textiles for 
the same purposes. 


Spinnings Gain in Australia 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported that pro- 
duction of cotton yarn in Australia 
has doubled in the last four years. 


According to information transmit- 


ted to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from Sydney, 
Australia, there are at the present 
time six cotton spinning companies in 
that country with 68,700 spindles. 

Production of cotton yarn in Aus- 
tralia during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1398, will aggregate 
11,275,000 pounds, compared with 
only 5,417,000 pounds during the cor- 
responding period four years ago, the 
report stated. | 

Since that cotton spinning industry 
in Australia, which now consumes 
about 25,000 bales of cotton annual- 
ly, does not produce yarns finer than 
50s, there is a highly protective im- 
port duty on nonmercerized cotton 
yarn, up to and including 50s. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, — and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill, Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., = 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, e 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. ¢:. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisinna—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 903-905 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Blde., 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. 
Berrien Moore, Mer.; 
Jacobson, Mer.; 
John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Blde., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg.. E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, Tex . Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.;- St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pla... Kar! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. MeCargar, Megr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm 8St., Greensboro, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bildg.,. Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Blidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
a: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sales 
Balti- 
Birmingham, 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 


cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. 0. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R, 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou: Offiee, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C 
T. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. |L. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1265, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.;: Harold T. Buek, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; Ww. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 21§ Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


New York City. 


Southern 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
[. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
fe. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F, Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Hl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S..C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch er, , Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, §. Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P., O. “Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co.. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. 'O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Reps., | Ralph 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, ae 


CAMPBELL @ CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 482, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
silbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T, Smith, 2 Morgan Bidge., Greenville, Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913. Spartanburg, S. C.; A. Co aed 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stucks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 

COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 


St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bldg. Greens- 
boro, B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & ee ee LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.., 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: 
Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.;: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather os 


Greenville, 8. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 7652, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 forsyth 
St.. 5S. W., Atalnta, Ga.. W. M Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C.. 
Clare H, Draper, Jr. 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 


» Charlotte, N. C. 


Asheville, N. C, 


Greenville, S. C., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.;: BE. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury. H. B. Constable, J. P 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R.. Ivey. 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg.. 
yreensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D, Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Green- 
ile, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
aoe ~ ipa Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€& CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept... Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., ‘Charlotte, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. 1., Rayon Div, F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St.. Char- 


lotte, N. C 


, Charlotte; Consoli- 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mgr. Reps., 
J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


pesto MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 813 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. cS 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. Ww. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. CG. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, ©.; W. Bick, Greenville, G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York. 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.:; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
- Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 


C., W. G. Hamner; Greenviile, Hoore, Ralph 


Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Ine. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, i141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., eae Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co.. 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
K noxvlile, ‘Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore- Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; W. Philips Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply ‘Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
7a.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J.. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally Ww. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, ad 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE: CO., Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidgz., 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.;: Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 


Rep., 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
6... Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenvitis Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON @4 CoO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. ‘Morehead St, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert,’ 1306 Court Blidg.. 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St. ne Point, 
<3: O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); a ¥F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.: ¥. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St.. New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 


— La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 
la. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
et Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
TOx.; J, Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
Atlanta, Ga 


co., W. A. 814 Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
E. H. Jacobs 5" Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ly Co. Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Coe. 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, C.: Montgomery Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Green ville, S. Ga and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.., 
Claude B. Ler ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.;: F. M. Wallace. 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel-- 


ar: Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charictte. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St.. oS Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C.;-R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.:; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
mM. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee- Johnson Co., 
Lynchbure, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine C o., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown; Ga Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar - 
town, Ga.; C. EB. Elphick, 106 Buist Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: : Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N, C., Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney, C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.: H. B.. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3- 7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Piant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. Mm. G. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. Ce: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N.C. 


Sou. 


Conn 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


| 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N. C,; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. Zist St., Birmingham, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta’ Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B..S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St:, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; lanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sott. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 EF. Liberty 
st.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 
Main St., 5. C.;- W. O. Masten, 2308 Main St.; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 G ok. » St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St., }reensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn. ae. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
— Va.; James C, Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Ta. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPFPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C,, 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, 0. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta, 
Ga., 1138 Courtland St., 8S. E.,.A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St:, P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St.; Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St.., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.:; 1645 
hf Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blivd., St. Louis, 
fo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., iInc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th. St., Richmond, Va.;. Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @ FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


STALEY MFG, CO., A. E., Decatur, Ul Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldz., Spar- 
tanbur Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
=, aot F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg.., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff: 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. BE. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL &@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.,. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town, S. C.: George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.: Lewis L. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Bidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham. N. C.: 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.: Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 
John E. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.: National Guard 
Products, Inc., 400 Front St:-Memphis, Tenn.:.FEustis A 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Cirele, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave.. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St.., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bldg., At- 


J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, G2 
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lanta, Ga.; Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga-; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Cc. C. Gray, Mer. ; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. W. L. Hunken, Magr.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, N. Foss, Il, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON Co., 905 S. Main St., Bast Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. ron 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt; J..M. Greg. 2908 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. Ss GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, S: C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 


Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St., Charlotte, N. C:; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, Ae 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W: EB. 
Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N, C.: Vick aint Co., 219 W. 5th St., W nston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Bason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D.. A. Mines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Pullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons. 1409- 25 Main St., Whee ling, W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CoO., 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
ton, Mer. 


, Harry L. Dal- 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. Cc. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: BE. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 13817 Healey Bide... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; Il. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


Cc. W. A. Kennedy, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade. Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raifot “d, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.:; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Proximity Mercan- 


Whitinsville, Mass 


Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
tile, Greensboro, N. cS. 
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Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOCE, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


*“Clark’s Room 


Caleulations”” 


Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


What will your 
position be? 


When business picks up, will you be able to pick up extra 
profit because your equipment is in extra good shape? 
Our Eadie oil-lubricated rings will give you 40% to 
80% greater production. Merely replacing worn stand- 
ard rings with new ones of the same design will show 
a 10% to 12% gain. By revamping your rings NOW, 


you'll be in a stronger position when business turns. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


CO. 
Twister R ings 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”™ 


By D. A. ToMNKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
-book for the use of textile schools and home studt. LIllus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the daf’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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PERKINS 


CALENDER ROLLS 
thenatural result 


xpertence in the 


indus 


CALE NDERS 


ROLLING-CHASING:- FRICTION 
SCHREINER: SILK: CHARMEUSE 
EMBOSSING 


B-F-PERKINS«SON, INc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE-MASS 
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